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" foolish ", as British territory touched that river (I. 128). " Free ships, 
free goods" was adopted in the first treaties with France and the 
Netherlands ("I. 132). Russia was certainly not "reluctant" to join the 
Armed Neutrality (I. 101). That it was because of America that Fred- 
erick the Great first put forward "free ships, free goods" (I. 202) is 
likely to cause confusion. That our title to Louisiana included Texas 
(I. 377) is of course not now seriously held. Receptivity concerning 
the line of 49 was intimated by Great Britain before February 26, 1846 
(I. 424). Jackson did not oppose the Dutch canal concession because it 
violated the Monroe Doctrine (I. 431); the Know-Nothing party was 
not really a part of the Whig party (I. 526) ; and Austria's action in the 
Koszta case was not a "violation of Turkish neutrality" (I. 532). 
The United States had not with consistency " long advocated " the sec- 
ond and third articles of the Declaration of Paris (I. 535). To say that 
in 1861 Russia " had never formally recognized the independence of the 
United States" (II. 22) discloses a misapprehension as to what consti- 
tutes formal recognition. The Berlin Conference of 1884-1885 is con- 
fused with the Brussels Conference of 1890 (II. 134). Many would dis- 
agree with the contention that the pursuit of the Itata was "monstrous 
folly"; that consisted in seizing her in Chilean waters (II. 196). To 
say that the United States had a protectorate over Cuba since 1840 (II. 
237) is simply to misuse the word. The same looseness pf expression 
appears in the statement that Spain in 1898 " reserved the privilege of 
privateering, although only with the armed cruisers of her navy" (II. 
260). Extending the list would only create a false impression. After 
all, the work is a readable and, in the main, a trustworthy popular ac- 
count of American diplomatic history. Jesse S. Reeves. 

American Debate: a History of Political and Economic Controversy 
in the United States, with Critical Digests of Leading Debates. 
By Marion Mills Miller, Litt.D. In two volumes. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1916. Pp. xiii, 467; ix, 417.) 

In 1913 the author of this work brought out a fourteen-volume com- 
pilation entitled Great Debates in American History, which " presented 
in topical order the text of Congressional and other public discussions 
of the chief issues in our politics from the debates on the Stamp Act 
. . . down to the close of the Taft Administration ". The " ethics of his 
editorial position ", however, required him to exclude from that work 
" accounts of political events concerning which there were no debates, 
and to refrain from comments on the validity of the arguments set 
forth and on the skill of the debaters"; and he accordingly 

resolved to produce at a later time a short but continuous political history 
of the United States largely but not exclusively as reflected in debates 
on issues of supreme importance, which work should serve also as a 
manual upon the Art of Debate, to this end containing an exposition of 
forensic principles and practice as exemplified in the logic and parlia- 
mentary finesse of our greatest statesmen. 
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The result is the work before us, 

intended to serve as (i) an historical account of main subjects of pub- 
lic discussion in the United States down to the beginning of the Civil 
War; (2) an exposition of the chief political and economic principles 
which have been incorporated in the legislation and the governmental 
institutions of the country; (3) a history of American political issues and 
events; (4) a treatise upon the art of debate as exemplified in American 
forensic contests; (5) a guide to the Congressional records and the best 
compilations of debates and individual speeches; (6) a collection of 
examples of American eloquence; and (7) a collection of short biog- 
raphies of leading statesmen, with appreciation of their abilities, partic- 
ularly as debaters (I. viii-x). 

It would be pleasant to be able to commend Mr. Miller's performance 
of his ambitious task. A careful examination of these two volumes, 
however, leaves much doubt as to their practical usefulness. To begin 
with, the large promise of the preface, as quoted above, seems to have 
been only in part fulfilled. The first eight chapters of volume I., for 
example, deal respectively with Writs of Assistance, the Stamp Act, the 
Supremacy of Parliament, Massachusetts vs. Parliament, Congress vs. 
Parliament, Independence, the Articles of Confederation, and the Con- 
stitution. Then follows, however, a sweeping chapter entitled Federal- 
ist vs. Republican, and another entitled National Defense, the latter 
carrying us to the close of the War of 181 2; then the author jumps to 
Nullification and Secession, to each of which topics he devotes a chapter. 
One naturally looks to volume II. to bridge some of the chasms, only to 
find that volume II. deals with but two subjects, land and slavery. It 
would be superfluous to enumerate the long list of important topics which 
such a selective treatment ignores. 

Nor are the other promises of Mr. Miller's preface much better car- 
ried out. The " treatise upon the art of debate " reduces itself, aside 
from a few comments, to brief foot-note allusions to the bearing of 
various ante-bellum arguments upon such a heterogeneous list of current 
questions as the tariff, the single tax (Mr. Miller appears to be especially 
interested in a reform of the land system as a step towards the abolition 
of poverty), woman suffrage, the recall of judges, trade unionism, trusts, 
philosophical anarchism, polygamy, direct legislation, the union label, 
New Thought, and the rights of neutrals in the present war. To de- 
scribe the work as " a guide to the Congressional records " is to use that 
phrase in an unfamiliar sense. On the other hand, to speak of these 
volumes as " a collection of examples of American eloquence " is hardly 
correct, for the reason that few of the extracts are long enough to do 
justice to either the argumentative or the oratorical powers of the per- 
sons quoted. As for the short biographies, they are dropped into the 
narrative wherever the names happen to occur, destroying almost beyond 
repair the little continuity which a text bristling with quotations and 
summaries possesses. 

Fortunately for those who may use the work, positive errors of state- 
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ment are few and relatively unimportant. One looks in vain, however, 
for evidence that the historical literature of the last twenty-five years 
has been much used. An author who to-day relies upon Story's Com- 
mentaries for his account of colonial beginnings, or who cites Irving's 
Knickerbocker as a reliable picture of Dutch New York, must be used 
with caution. Erskine did not, of course, "withdraw" the Orders in 
Council (I. 324), and the federal government did not abolish slavery 
during the Civil War (II. 289, note). If, as Mr. Miller seems to think, 
the claims of Pelatiah Webster have been overstated, why does he never- 
theless quote with hearty approval Mr. Hannis Taylor's praise of the 
Webster plan as "the epoch-making achievement which must forever 
stand forth as a beacon-light in the world's political history " ? And how . 
came it that the retrocession of Louisiana to France in 1800 "alarmed" 
the United States and " contributed greatly to the election of a Repub- 
lican Congress and President" (I. 300), when the fact of the cession 
was not known until 1802? 

William MacDonald. 

Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy. By Charles A. 
Beard. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1915. Pp. 
ix, 474.) 

This volume does not profess to be a history of the United States, 
or even of politics in America, during the administrations of Washing- 
ton and Adams. It is rather a series of historical essays upon some 
phases of the politics of that period, roughly chronological in arrange- 
ment. Three of them discuss the measure of continuity in political par- 
ties from 1787 to 1801, six set forth how the Federalists used the new 
government to benefit capital at the expense of agriculture, and five trace 
the consequent political triumph of the agrarian Republicans. 

Starting from the contention of his Economic Interpretation of the 
Constitution that the ratification contest was not primarily a war over 
abstract political ideas, but over concrete economic issues, chiefly be- 
tween the capitalistic and the agrarian classes, and rejecting the theory 
that party differences evaporated when ratification was complete and 
that new parties were not formed until 1791, as Bassett has recently as- 
serted, or, as Libby has attempted to prove, until 1798, Professor Beard 
seeks to establish " a fundamental relation between the division over the 
adoption of the Constitution and the later party antagonisms between 
Federalists and Anti-Federalists ". He shows in detail (chapter II.) 
that the affiliations of such members of the Federal Convention as con- 
tinued in public life were what his assumption would require us to fore- 
cast. The Anti-Federalist-Republicans, in accepting the Constitution, 
had changed their skies but not their minds. They now used the instru- 
ment to obstruct those policies, when put into practice, which, when 
merely foreseen, had moved them to oppose it. The Federalists, on the 



